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A Decade of Progress in Special Education 


I. Behavior Problems 


HE behavior problem child is a so- 

cial rebel. Being unable, or un- 
willing, to develop action patterns 
which are made normal by convention 
and majority acceptance, he makes 
patterns of his own, often to the dis- 
tress and inconvenience of his chron- 
ological superiors. The simplest ex- 
planation for this widespread phe- 
nomenon is that it represents willful 
violation of a perfectly reasonable 
code. Hence the traditional use of 
punishment, repression, and other ef- 
forts aimed at correction and reform. 
That such procedures have not been 
successful is now evident; however, in 
the search for a better approach there 
have been some noteworthy advances 
during the past ten years. 


MANY FACTORS STUDIED 


It has always been known that hu- 
man behavior is a product of cause 
and effect relationships, but the gen- 
eral tendency has been to assume that 
the related factors are few, direct, and 
simple. It is now recognized that they 
are many, indirect, and complex. More- 
over, the interrelationship of these 
factors is a complexity in itself. We 
can no longer explain a child’s de- 
linquency by classifying him as a men- 
tal deviate, or by the discovery that he 
comes from a broken home. While 
these may be influential elements in 
the maladjustment, they alone furnish 
no explanation at all. 

Recent studies have added much to 
our knowledge of the extent and dis- 
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tribution of behavior maladjustment. 
In some localities careful checks are 
being kept on the areas in which seri- 
ous maladjustment occurs. The “de- 
linquency area” technique, developed 
by Clifford Shaw and his associates, 
makes it possible to identify the weak 
spots in a community, and even to an- 
ticipate the occurrence of delinquency. 
The technique, when applied to dif- 
ferent urban areas, reveals a striking 
similarity in the neighborhoods which 
are most productive of misbehavior. 
It is Shaw’s contention that community 
factors are more potent than individual 
mental and personality traits in the 
production of juvenile offenses. More- 
over, he shows that preventive meas- 
ures are within the reach of any com- 
munity. 


— 


There are still many who look for 
valuable evidence in the study of 
problem children, as individuals or 
in groups. One of the chief difficulties 
is the lack of suitable measuring in- 
struments. Reasonably good tests of 
general mental ability, certain apti- 
tudes, interests, and school achieve- 
ment are available; but corresponding- 
ly valid measures of personality, atti- 
tudes, and emotional conditions are 
more difficult to construct and to ad- 
minister. Some progress has been 
made along these lines, however, and 
the outlook is not, unpromising. Case 
work techniques have’ alsd improved. 

Investigations of group: factors are 
becoming more abjective, ahd greater 
attention is being 8 ae to ye com- 
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parison, under controlled conditions, 
of problem and non-problem children. 
It is not enough to show that delin- 
quents react in a certain way, unless it 
can be shown to be a reaction that is 
not obtained with a comparable group 
of non-delinquents. Certain obstacles 
stand in the way of such comparisons, 
but the method is essential to an un- 
derstanding of the problem. 

Health factors have been given con- 
sideration, although studies in this 
field have been less extensive than 
those of a psychological character. 
There is reason to believe that some 
physical conditions, including those of 
a glandular nature, may contribute to 
anti-social behavior. Maladjusted chil- 
dren appear to have a disproportionate 
number and variety of physical de- 
fects. However, there is no: physical 
type which can be said to represent 
the socially maladjusted child. 

A problem of current concern is the 
effect of the war on child behavior. 
Early reports from England indicated 
that juvenile delinquency there had 
greatly increased, due apparently to 
social and economic dislocations oc- 
casioned by the all-out struggle for 
survival. More recently the develop- 
ment of a social consciousness on the 
part of the adult population seems to 
have brought about changes for the 
better. 


NEW COMMUNITY MATTER 


In the United States there have been 
alarming reports concerning wartime 
delinquency. Doubtless many of these 
have been exaggerated, due to errors 
of judgment. and confusion in termin- 
ology., However, it appears that de- 
linquency Hak linereased in some areas, 
attributable inj part (to the same kind 
of dislocations which afflicted wartime 
England. hid’ would indicate that 
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children’s behavior is influenced by 
conditions which are disturbing to 
adult life. Stresses and strains on 
business activity, transportation, hous- 
ing, and community development are 
also strains on child adjustment. 

Of greatest importance is the grow- 
ing confidence that delinquency is pre- 
ventable. The most promising method 
is one which might be termed social 
sanitation. Just as contagious and in- 
fectious diseases have been wiped out 
of entire communities by the introduc- 


tion of public health measures, so the © 


eradication of delinquency, it is be- 
lieved, can be brought about by the 
employment of analogous techniques 
related to the wholesome development 
of childhood. In this preventive work 
there must be joint community effort, 
with full cooperation on the part of 
the home, the school, and every social 
agency which is concerned with chil- 
dren. 

Such community efforts require care- 
ful planning and execution. No single 
agency, or group of agencies, can ac- 
complish the task. The coordinating 
council and the child guidance clinic, 
both of which have made notable con- 
tributions, cannot carry the entire load. 
It is necessary to have a community 
consciousness, with a definite plan to 
utilize every possible resource; and 
the objectives must be clear and cap- 
able of general acceptance. There 
must be skilled workers in the schools 
and in the social agencies. Half-heart- 
ed efforts have repeatedly failed. 

In the city of Virginia, Minnesota, 
there is not a single home without ade- 
quate heating, thanks to the pooling of 
resources for the building of a com- 
munity heating plant which delivers 
steam to all dwellings. Other cities 
and towns are planning similar co- 
operative ventures. Can community 
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resources be pooled in such a way 
that every home will be a wholesome 
place for children? And can a com- 
munity concentrate similarly on the 
conservation of its human resources? 
Recent investigations, of which only 


II]. The Blind 


[s historical origins the education of 

the blind is the second oldest field of 
special education. Even before the 
establishment of the first school for 
the blind in Paris, 1784-86, by Valentin 
Hauy, there had been numerous in- 
stances of the education of blind in- 
dividuals and of the use of specialized 
materials and methods in their educa- 
tion. Even more significant was the 
fact that these educated individuals 
were in part self-educated and in their 
turn became teachers of other persons. 
Thus the high place later occupied by 
blind teachers is foreshadowed in these 
earlier ventures. 

It is only natural that Hauy should 
follow the school pattern best known 
to him, that of the segregated resi- 
dential institution, copied in its ultim- 
ate origins from the monastery. The 
pattern set by Hauy continued to be 
copied almost without exception until 
after 1900, when certain blind edu- 
cators began to demand the establish- 
ment of classes for blind pupils in the 
regular day schools, involving contact 
of these blind children with those of 
normal sight in certain classes and ac- 
tivities. Three notable inventions had 
meanwhile been made, the braille sys- 
tem of point embossing with its. vari- 
ants, the braille writer for rapid copy- 


a few are here mentioned, indicate that 
the prospects for such developments 
are favorable. Post-war planning may 


well provide a high priority rating for 


this kind of construction. 
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ing, and the stereotype machine for 
extensive multigraphing. Also, the 
education of the blind had been given 
national recognition and federal sub- 
sidy in the United States. Infant blind- 
ness had been controlled, the causes of 
blindness better understood, eye clinics 
established, and the _ proportionate 
number of the young blind steadily re- 
duced. 


PROFESSIONALIZATION 


Recently the rivalry of day schools 
and classes with the older residential 
schools, the establishment of a national 
medium of expression and interchange 
of ideas, The Outlook for the Blind, the 
creation of a national center in the 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
and the awakening of public interest 
have acted as stimuli in making the 
education of the blind one of the most 
highly professionalized and specialized 
of all the divisions and subdivisions of 
the larger world of education. The 
demand for special courses for teach- 
ers of visually handicapped children 
sprang up spontaneously and was met 
by institutions of such dignity and high 
educational rating as the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, Colum- 
bia University Teachers College and 
the Peabody Teachers College of Nash- 
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ville. 

Concurrently the integration of spe- 
cialized classes and schools for blind 
and partially blind children with the 
regular public and private schools of 
corresponding rank has gone forward 
in a most gratifying manner. Even the 
residential schools have kept close 
touch with public education, in the 
training and selection of teachers, in 
‘sending selected pupils to regular high 
school academic and vocational classes, 
and, notably, in adhering to the larger 
programs of education in outlining 
courses, selecting books and materials, 
and developing methodology. Thus, 
while highly specialized, the education 
of the blind tends more and more to- 
ward personal and social integration 
and away from isolation of any sort. 


NUMBERS AND DEGREE OF VISION 


Numerically blind children of school 
age constitute one of the smaller 
groups of the handicapped. In the 
latest year for which figures were 
available for classified groupings the 
total in schools and classes for the 
blind barely exceeded 6,000, of whom 
92 per cent were in residential schools, 
only a bare 500 being in day classes. 
While no accurate classification can be 
made on the basis of data submitted, it 
may be safely admitted that a fairly 
large percentage enrolled as blind, as 
high in some instances as 20 per cent, 
have sufficient vision to read large 
print and to engage in most of the 
normal activities with the aid of vision. 
Because of the lack of local educa- 
tional facilities for a sightsaving pro- 
gram, this condition must continue in- 
definitely. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


No field of education is better sup- 
plied with special aids, equipment, ma- 
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terials, and directional literature. A 
generous federal government and 
many subsidized public and private 
agencies have made available an im- 
mense supply of embossed (braille) 
books, magazines, pamphlets and les- 
son sheets, running into tens of thou- _ 
sands of titles, from classics to current 
literature and popular fiction. “Talk- 
ing books” add the living voice in the ~ 
case of an increasing number of select- 
ed dramas and novels. The radio has 
proved a major factor in the education 
of all groups of visually handicapped 
and its use is expanding both ac- 
tively and passively, in production and 
reception, for individuals, classes and 
larger groups. Standard raised con- 
tour maps and globes, and models, 
both of art objects and in national his- 
tory, have proved suited to the use of 
the blind, and most schools and classes 
have their own made-to-order ma- 
terials for object study. 

In the special realm of the blind, 
practically all residential 
schools and most day classes make far 
better provision than is possible for 
“seeing” children. In a number of 
cases schools for the blind provide 
virtual conservatories of music. The 
disproportionate number of successful 
blind musicians and teachers of mu- 
sic is testimony to the effectiveness of 
this provision, 

In higher education doors are open 
to all competent and well-prepared 
blind students, who make notable 


‘records in regular classes without spe- 


cial concessions except in the matter 
of personal reading and the taking of 
examinations. The blind graduates of 
such institutions as Harvard, Colum- 
bia, Chicago and California not only 
have taken numerous high honors but 
have made for themselves enviable 
places in their professions and in com- 
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munity life. So far the blind have 
been spared a proposed national col- 
lege for their special needs. 


DESIDERATA 


While great progress has been made 
in the statistics of blindness, no ade- 
quate mechanism has yet been de- 


vised for getting at a complete census 


of numbers, causes, education and eco- 
nomic status. In matters of definition 
and in the finding of “common de- 
nominators,” much yet remains to be 
done. More effective endeavor in 
these fields would lead to avoidance 
of mistakes in reference and_place- 
ment and would improve the “pic- 
ture” of the whole field, educational 
and social. 


The psychology of blindness is yet 
in its infancy. Two desirables are 


largely lacking: really objective stud- 
ies in the realm of substitution or 
“vicariate,” and properly arranged 
and effectively pursued studies in ob- 
jective introspection on the part of 
well-trained blind students. Improve- 
ment in the psychology of blindness 
would in turn lead to an effective re- 
vision of a large section of teaching 
materials and methods. 

Most of all a revision of popular 
attitudes toward the blind as human 
beings and economic factors is very 
much in order. Sentimentality should 
be replaced by understanding and _ re- 
spect; racketeering and too heavy calls: 


on the public purse by economic op- 


portunity. The blind child and youth 
should be able to look forward to a 
social, cultural and economic world 
where he is wanted and not merely 
tolerated. 


Ii. Partially Seeing Children 


-A DECADE is an exceedingly short 

span in the life of an educational 
movement. Particularly is this true 
in such a new venture as the educa- 
tion of the partially seeing child. De- 
velopments in this type of special edu- 
cation have been slow, but a founda- 
tion has been laid upon which the 
superstructure may be expanded as 
opportunities offer. 

At the beginning of the decade, 428 
sight-saving classes had been estab- 
lished in the United States in 127 
cities, representing 23 states and the 
District of Columbia. These classes 
accommodated approximately 7,000 
' pupils. The end of the decade showed 
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629 classes in 221 cities, representing 
31 states, the District of Columbia, 
and the Territory of Hawaii, accom- 
modating approximately 9,000  chil- 
dren. In addition, provision was 
made by a few states for the educa- 
tion of partially seeing children liv- 
ing in rural areas or in communities 
too small to warrant the establishment 
of special classes for them. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCES 


The most noteworthy change during 
the decade has been a gradual shifting 
of emphasis from the child’s liabilities 
to his assets. Naturally, as is the 
case for all children, assets and liabil- 
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ities are taken into consideration in 
relation to mental and physical health, 
social and economic adjustment, edu- 
cation, vocational guidance, rehabilita- 
tion, and placement. 


What the partially seeing child can 
do is now being stressed, rather than 
what he cannot do. During the past 
two years, emphasis has been placed 
more and more on vocational possi- 


bilities through analysis of the job 


and analysis of the partially seeing in- 
dividual in relation to the job, wheth- 
er that job be of a professional na- 
ture calling for special academic abil- 
ity and preparation, industrial or agri- 
cultural work requiring skilled labor, 
or some other type of occupation. 


An excellent example of accomplish- 
ment is the program initiated and car- 
ried out by the Department of Spe- 
cial Education in Minneapolis by 
which partially seeing pupils, during 
their last year in high school, spend 
half the day in school and the other 
half working in a selected occupation. 
Decisions regarding occupations are 
made only after the most careful con- 
sideration has been given to the de- 
sires of the pupil, his physical, mental, 
and social abilities in relation to the 
job, and, of great importance, the 
opinion of the ophthalmologist regard- 
ing the wisdom ofthe undertaking. 
Placements are made by a coordin- 
ator experienced in the problems of 
the partially seeing, who make con- 
tacts with employers and follow up 
each individual placed.’ 


In many cities, partially seeing chil- 
dren are given opportunities for train- 
ing in carefully selected vocational 
high schools. Very close contact is 
made with departments of guidance 
and of rehabilitation. 
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IMPROVED LIGHTING 


During the past ten years more at- 
tention has been given to the better- 
ment of lighting conditions in homes, 
schools, colleges, offices, and indus- 
trial plants than ever before. Since 
the entrance of the United States into . 
the war, industrial concerns have real- 
ized that industrial accidents, wastage 
of material, and loss of man power 
were due in many instances to poor 
illumination, and have given marked 
attention to remedying the situation. 
This has vitally affected vocational 
schools, many of which are now so 
well lighted that partially seeing pupils 
are able to take advantage of a great- 
er range of opportunities than was 
heretofore possible for them. 

The American Standard Code of 
Lighting School Buildings was revised 
during the decade and published in 
1938 under the title, American Recom- 
mended Practice of School Lighting. 
In this revision the minimum suggest- 
ed level of illumination was raised to 
15 foot candles for the normally see- 
ing and 30 foot candles for the par- 
tially seeing, with higher amounts 
suggested for prolonged and intensive 
eye work. Careful consideration was 
given to quality and control of illum- 
ination, natural and artificial. During 
the latter years of the decade much 
attention has been given to fluorescent 
lighting, and many experiments are 
being conducted in order to discover 
the most desirable lamps and installa- 
tions of this type of illumination for | 
postwar use in school buildings. Dur- 
ing the decade the photo-electric cell 
was installed in a number of sight- 
saving classrooms in order to insure 
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a correct level of illumination for 
pupils at all times in all parts of the 
room. 


MEDICAL ADVANCES 

There have also been outstanding 
advances along medical and surgical 
lines that are of great significance in 
considering the future of this type of 
education. The discovery and applica- 
tion of certain drugs, such as sulfan- 
ilamide and its derivatives, penicillin, 
and others, are already having results, 
not only in the treatment of existing 
eye difficulties, but in the prevention 
and control of diseases of the body 
that may impair vision. Surgery has 
demonstrated the possibility of restor- 
ing vision, in some cases by trans- 
planting a clear cornea for a scarred 
one; in others, by operation for catar- 
act, strabismus, ptosis, and other eye 
abnormalities. Optical aids are con- 
stantly being improved, partly as a 
result of the need of those in war 
service. 


| NEW LEGISLATION 
- Legislative bodies have not been 
idle. Laws making pre-marital exam- 
inations compulsory have been passed 
in 35 states, thus lessening the possi- 
bility of spreading communicable dis- 
eases that may affect sight. In order 
to prevent prenatal transmission of 
syphilis—a disease responsible for 
great impairment of vision—examina- 
tion of prospective mothers and treat- 
ment when indicated, are now legally 
required in 30 states. 

From the educational standpoint the 
legislators of some states, notably 
Florida, Oregon, and Washington, have 
passed laws providing for the educa- 
tion of physically handicapped chil- 
dren in rural as well as in urban 
areas. 
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Several states, the District of Col- 
umbia, and’ the Territory of Hawaii, 
in adopting the Crippled Children’s 
Act, have included in their definition 
of crippled children those suffering 
from cataract, ptosis, and strabismus, 
thus making possible needed opera- 
tions, hospital care, and optical aids 
provided under this act. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL NEEDED 


Unfortunately it has become increas- 
ingly difficult, especially during the 
latter part of the decade, to obtain 
equipment and educational material 
for partially seeing pupils. 

The shortage of material in large 
type was a serious problem. This was 
compensated for, to some _ extent, 
through arrangements made by super- 
visors to have assigned to their de- 
partments, skilled W.P.A. typists, il- 
lustrators, and book binders, thus 
making possible the reproduction of 
desired texts, diagrams, and special 
lessons. In Detroit, Michigan, over 
1,300 volumes were thus perpared. 

In other places, N. Y. A. assistance 
was employed. When such help be- 
came no longer available, assistance 
was obtained through the cooperation 
of commercial departments of the 
school system. <A few classes, par- 
ticularly those in high school, were 
fortunate enough to be supplied with 
dictaphones and the Talking Book. In 
general teachers of sight-saving classes 
throughout the country have been ex- 
ercising their resourcefulness and that 
of their pupils in devising substitutes 
for equipment and other needed ma- 
terial not otherwise available. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


An outstanding contribution, in- 
augurated during the decade, is be- 
ing made by the city of Cleveland. 
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Lessons in various subjects are given 
each day by radio to the pupils in 
the school system. All pupils through- 
out the city in the grade for which the 
lesson is intended participate, thus 
demonstrating one of the best  ex- 
amples of a non-segregation program 
and emphasizing concentration through 
hearing.” 


More universities and colleges than 
heretofore have assumed their re- 
sponsibility for preparing teachers for 
undertaking the education of the par- 
tially seeing. Elementary courses 
have been given for those desiring to 
enter this field, and advanced courses 
for in-service teachers. 


A. growing need has been felt for 
a textbook dealing with the welfare of 
partially seeing pupils. The Colum- 


*Peck, Oliver S., “The Radio and the Talk- 
ing Book in Sight Saving Classes,” Sight 
Saving Class Exchange, November, 1939. 
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bia University Press, New York, has 
published such a book under the title, 
Education and Health of the Partially 
Seeing Child. 

During the decade just past, Bien k 
saving classes accomplished not only 
their primary purpose—that of provid- 
ing educational and health facilities 
for partially seeing pupils—but served 
to demonstrate the responsibility of 
the home, the school, and the com- 
munity at large for caring for the eyes 
of all children. 

Although much has been accom- 
plished during the past decade, it is to 
be remembered that education is con- 
tinuous, and that even greater tasks 
lie ahead. One of the most important 
of these is to provide adequate edu- 
cational and health opportunities for 


_the thousands of partially seeing chil- 


dren throughout the United States for 
whom no such facilities are now ee 


able. 
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E education of the deaf has pro- 

vided problems to stimulate the 
teacher, the administrator, and the 
scientist. In cooperation they have 
made great strides, but the future of- 
fers an even greater challenge. Let us 
examine first the progress of this de- 
cade and then turn attention to future 
trends. 


NURSERY SCHOOL EDUCATION 


The nursery school program for deaf 
children has been in progress long 
enough to permit an evaluation of its 
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merits. Comparative studies of the 
abilities of deaf children whose special 
education started at two or three years 
of age with the abilities of children 
whose education begin at six or seven 
years indicate better speech, more 
normal educational progress, and bet- 
ter social adjustment of the former 
group. 
Physicians and parents are diagnos- 
ing deafness at an earlier age and the 
demands are greater for nursery 
schools for deaf children. Public school 
laws are being interpreted in such 
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manner that deaf children of nursery 
school age are now eligible for admis- 
sion. Then, too, a correspondence 
course for mothers of deaf children is 
available through the John Tracy 
Clinic,’ aiding them to start deaf babies 
in better habits of concentration and 
to give the first steps in sensory train- 
ing and lip reading, prior to enroll- 
ment in nursery schools. 


TYPES OF SCHOOLS 


Education of the deaf is offered un- 
der the following plans varying with 
the ideas of school administrators: 

1. Schools for the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing only. This plan makes homo- 
geneous grouping possible and the use 
of a coordinated curriculum through- 
out designed to meet: the needs of the 
deaf. | 


2. Schools for all types of handi- 
caps. Such schools have fine equip- 
ment, and the teachers and pupils de- 
velop a tolerance and an understand- 
ing of the problems of all kinds of ex- 
ceptional children. In these centers 
provision is made for the child with 
a multiple handicap. 

3. Classes for the deaf in schools 


for the hearing. This  arrange- 
ment makes possible _ constant 
contacts of deaf and hearing in 


recreation and extra-curricular sub- 
jects. The deaf child can gradually 
take his place in academic work in 
classes for the hearing, with the spe- 
cial teacher close at hand for coach- 
ing. 

4. New York Plan. According to 
the New York plan, provision is made 
for meeting individual needs of deaf 
children without needless duplication 
of educational facilities. The curri- 


1Tocated at 924 West 37th Street, Los An- 
geles 7, California.- 
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cular facilities of each school in the 
area are geared to a special purpose. 
Faculties are presumably chosen to fit 
the educational pattern of the par- 
ticular task which has been assigned 
the school. The plan seems to offer 
promise for heavily populated metro- 
politan areas where a number of 
schools already exist. 


OBJECTIVE MEASURES 

More attempts at object measure- 
ment of abilities of the deaf have been 
made in this decade, and publications 
are filled with test results. The fol- 
lowing types of tests indicate how 
diversified these objective measure- 
ments have been. 

1. Mental tests of the performance 
type have been extensively used. 
Many investigators report a normal 
distribution of intelligence; a few re- 
port a slight retardation; and none 
confirm results of early investigators 
who reported a mental retardation ot 
two to three years. 

2. Learning test. A new test in- 
cluding items comparable to learning 
skills of the deaf has been developed 
by Dr. Marshall S. Hiskey. Studies 
are now in progress to compare learn- 
ing quotients with intelligence quoti- 
ents and to measure the learning abil- 
ity of hearing children on this test. 

3. Educational tests. The use of 
standardized achievement tests is be- 
coming a part of the program of all 
schools for the deaf. Test scores show- 
ing the amount of retardation help the 
teacher plan her program to emphasize 
subjects requiring more _ intensive 
work. Diagnostic test scores also show 
specific needs of the child in schooi 
subjects. The gap between intelligence 
and educational achievement is not so 
great in this decade as in the past. 
This is probably due to better trained 
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teachers, better use of tests, and the 
education of the deaf child at an 
earlier age. 

4, Tests of Hearing. There is now 
almost universal use of the audiometer 
to. measure. annually the amount of 
hearing impairment. 

5. Speech Tests. A study of intel- 
ligibility of speech of the deaf, pub- 
lished: by C.. V. Hudgins and F. C. 
Numbers, has stimulated many schools 
to give similar tests in an attempt to 
evaluate speech progress objectively, 
as well as to study the specific prob- 
lems of the children’s speech. 

Schools with recording equipment 
keep samples of each child’s speech 
as an objective record of growth in 
speech skills. The manner in which 
these recordings might be utilized fully 
remains to be explored. 

6. Personality Tests. Scores on 
these tests show great individual dif- 
ferences, but no personality traits are 
characteristic of deaf children as a 
group. These test results are of value 
in guidance programs. 


CURRICULUM REVISION 


. Schools for the deaf have studied the 
curricula of progressive schools and 
have altered courses of study to meet 
the demands of modern education. 
New textbooks with content based on 
experiences of children and with ex- 
cellent illustrations now provide ex- 
cellent sources of stimulation in read- 
ing programs. 


IMPROVED EQUIPMENT 


New schools for the deaf have been 
built in quiet places and have rooms 
which are acoustically treated. | 

Group hearing aids have been in- 
stalled in almost all schools during 
this decade and children with “suf- 
ficient” residual hearing are now 
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profiting from this acoustic stimula-. 
tion. The many visual aids recently 
developed are especially helpful in 
teaching the deaf. 


PREVENTIVE CLINICS 


In a few large cities otologists and 
educators of the deaf have undertaken 
a program for prevention of deafness 
using the following procedure: 

1. Group audiometric tests of all 
sckcol children to screen out those 
with a hearing loss. 

2. Individual hearing tests of each 
child showing a loss on the screening 
test. 

3. Otologic examination to de- 
termine whether medical treatment 
will alleviate the condition or halt 
its progress. 

4, Recommendations to 
based on the examination. 


parents 


TRENDS IN EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


The education of the deaf should 
show even greater progress if prac- 
tical application of present research 
is made and if needed changes in 
teaching methods are introduced. Re- 
search now in progress will probably — 
alter present techniques of measuring 
hearing loss. Schools for the deaf, be- 
ing aware of the results of such re- 
search, are preparing to use newer 
testing methods. 

Great improvement in the construc- 
tion of individual hearing aids has 
been made in the last decade. Pres- 
ent research is directed not only to 
proper fitting of these aids but also 
to further improvement in their con- 
struction. The deaf child, who is old 
enough to be tested accurately and 
who has sufficient residual hearing to 
profit from the use of a hearing aid, 
will have an aid fitted to meet his 
needs. However a properly fitted 
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hearing aid on each child in a class 
will not work miracles. Programs of 
acoustic training will need to be de- 
veloped to teach him to interpret 
what he hears, too. Acoustic training 
and group hearing aids must be avail- 
able to all deaf children, rather than 
limited to those who have been re- 
ferred to as having “sufficient” resi- 
dual hearing. 

Special units for hard-of-hearing 
children have been developed so that 
they may receive instruction to meet 
their speech and lip reading needs. 
Their instruction is being effected 
more economically by such special 
planning. | 

The trained teachers. of the deaf are 


now continuing their education dur- 


ing summer sessions, through ex- 


V. The Epileptic 


change of ideas with other teachers, 
guidance of experts, and experimental 
application of these ideas, they return 
to school filled with enthusiasm and 
a desire to use new procedures. 

Tests of all kinds are being ad- 
ministered with the goals of obtaining 
objective measures of improvement in 
speech, lip reading, and academic 
work. Test results yield further data 
concerning the deaf as a group and 
and in the guidancce of each deaf 
child. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
the education of the deaf is making 
steady progress with scientific re- 
search leading the way, but there are 
still no short cuts to success and no 
substitutes for the hard work of the 
teacher. 


DUCATIONAL, medical, and re- 

habilitation techniques have de- 
veloped during the last decade which 
give to epileptics the opportunity for 
a satisfactory social adjustment. 


Detroit has pioneered in recogniz- 
ing and accepting responsibility for 
the public education of epileptic chil- 
dren. 
launched nine years ago with the 
opening of a special school for epil- 
eptics, now known as the White Spe- 
cial School. At that time school and 
public health authorities estimated 
that between 450 and 500 children in 
the Detroit area were having epilep- 
tic convulsions. To date 1,450 cases 
have been studied with approximate- 
ly 100 new cases appearing annually. 


The educative program was. 


Carlotta Miles 


NEW ADVANCES 


Definite progress has been made in 
diagnosis and treatment by medica- 
tion and diet. The use of dilantin, 
discovered during this decade, did 
more for epileptic patients in a five 
year period than had been accom- 
plished by medication in the preced- 
ing century. This medicine controls 
seizures in approximately fifty per 
cent of the cases, and helps. to bring 
mental and emotional functions to 
their norm. Because of this outstand- 
ing discovery epileptic patients are be-. 
ing treated as more nearly normal and. 
can look toward a happier existence. 

Parallel to this new medication was 
the development of electro-encephal- 
ography, which has made possible a 


e Cartorra Mus, M. A., is the assistant principal in charge of the White Special 


School, Detroit, Michigan. 
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more scientific diagnosis, and has 
brought to light many cases of psychic 
and petit mal seizures. Causes of 
unpredictable behavior, puzzling to 
the psychiatric clinic can be discerned 
by the technician who finds an ab- 
normality in the -tracing. 

An understanding of the various 
facets of the epileptic’s problems and 
methods of dealing with them has 
been gained and disseminated to in- 
terested groups. Today educators on 
a city-wide scale make referrals of 
epileptic symptomatology to the epi- 
leptic clinic for diagnosis and _ dis- 
position, } 

Certain techniques in teaching this 
handicapped group have been de- 
veloped during this decade of experi- 
mentation. Studies reveal that these 
children work best in small groups at 
their individual rates and under a 
minimum of pressure. 

Parents have been _ instructed, 
through repeated meetings with the 
clinic physician, how better to under- 
stand the epileptic child and how to 
assume rational care and control. The 
children themselves are learning to 
understand their handicap, to realize 
that they are different from others, 
and to accept these facts and attempt 
to build a future in spite of them. 
They know that the doors of industry 
are closed to the epileptic. To face 
these facts bluntly is difficult, but it 
is encouraging to observe the manner 
in which the older students are meet- 
ing their problems. 

There is too great a tendency to- 
ward allowing epileptics to expect to 
lead a normal life. They are truly 
handicapped and must accept the fact 
that they will, with few exceptions, 
continue to be handicapped to such 
an extent that they will be unable to 
live and make their living in large 
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industrial areas. An epileptic can 
better adjust in a rural area where 
society is simple; where excitement is 
at a minimum; and where there will 
be no temptation to work in industry, 
for no epileptic should ever be per- 
mitted to be employed in a hazardous 
occupation. 

Further improvement of the prob- 
lems of the epileptic will necessitate 
a better understanding of his handi- 
cop in relaticn to society. Because of 
ihe very nature of the disease, the 
epileptic child can in many cases be 
handled best by taking him out of the 
home. Few parents can be expected 
to exercise sound judgment in raising 
a child with serious nervous com- 


plications, for they are likely to lose 


their perspective as far as normal 
balance toward the child is concerned. 
However, although the epileptic child 
is the abnormal member of the family 
and the most abnormal of the com- 
munity, if he is placed with his kind, 
he becomes a member of a homvgene- 
cus group. 

The average community does not 
have enough epileptic cases to war- 
rant opening a special school but must 


rely upon a state agency to provide - 


for their education. One solution to 
this problem would be the establish- 
ment of a state school where only 
voluntary commitment would be 
necessary; where would be located 
the most outstanding diagnostic clinic 
for epilepsy in the state; where any 
physician in any county could refer 
cases for study and recommendation. 
Under sucha plan the state would have 
at hand the genetic histories necessary 
to cope with cases where severe con- 
vulsions are accompanied by physical, 
mental, or moral degeneration. This 
would facilitate the transfer of these 
cases to a custodial division of the 
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state institution. 

It has become increasingly clear 
that concern for the epileptic as an 
individual is in itself inadequate, that 
every effort must be made to provide 
social status. Although a prime factor 
in his upbringing should be his safe- 
guarding and care, provision should 
also be made so that society in gen- 
eral shall not in any way be harmed 
by allowing him free rein in carrying 
cut his personal desires, where such 


WI. Gitted Children 


desires might prove detrimental to 
the well being of the larger social 
group. Full consideration must be 
given to the fact that the epileptic, 
because of the very nature of his af- 
fliction, is limited not only in what 
he is able to do, but also in what he 
should do. As education and rehabil- 
itation agencies become more acutely 
aware of the epileptic’s peculiar prob- 
lems, he and society alike will be 
mutually benefited. 


Carol Froehlich, Grace McNealy, Ruth Nelson, Dorothy Norris 


IFTED children were first given 
special consideration in the United 
States about seventy-five years ago. 
From that time on, first one plan then 
another was formulated to try to meet 
the needs of bright children. These 
early plans were based on the idea of 
acceleration. They took into consider- 
cticn just one phase of the child’s de- 
velopment, his so-called mental de- 
velcprent cr his ability to perform 
academic tasks. Especially planned 
educational programs which involve 
the theory of educating the whole 
child—physical, mental, emotional, so- 
cial—are of comparatively recent 
origin. ’ 
A decade ago in the United States 
there were 9 states and 14 cities in- 
terested in the education of the gifted 
with enrichment as the keynote. This 
included 75 classrooms enrolling 1,834 
pupils. In 1940 there were 9 states 
and 12 cities with 93 classrooms en- 
rolling 3,255 pupils. During | this 
decade expenditures for this type of 
education increased from $15,692 to 


$196,955. Some of the cities in the 
United States which pioneered in this 
movement were Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts; Los Angeles, California; 
Jackson, Michigan; Cleveland, Ohio; 
and Rochester, New York. 

The decrease in the number of cities 
caring for the gifted is probably due 
to the decrease in total enrollment 
which has been continuous from the 
beginning of the decade. The _ in- 
crease in expenditures is due partly 
to the greater number of pupils 
handled and partly to an ever increas- 
ing intensive development, coupled 
with the broadening of the interest 
where the work had already begun. 


REPRESENTATIVE PROGRAMS 
The development during the past 
decade can be well illustrated by a 
brief overview of the work done in 


three cities where administrative 
foresight has prevailed. 
1. CLEVELAND —- MAJOR WORK 


cLAssEs: A Major Work center may 
be established in any school providing 


@ Prepared by Caro. FROEHLICH, GRACE McNeraty, and RutH NE son, teachers of 


Major Work Classes, Cleveland, with the assistance of Mrs. DororHy Norris, supervisor. 
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a nucleus of eligible candidates is 
present. To this center come the can- 
didates from the schools in the sur- 
rounding district. An _ intelligence 
quotient of 125 or above is required 
for admission. Students do not earn 
places in Major Work classes;. it is 
theirs by right of native capacity. 

In general, they follow the regular 
Cleveland course of study, but this 
program is very flexible, permitting 
easy adjustment to special activities 
and providing many added, enriching 
experiences, especially French crea- 
tive writing, attendance at symphony 
concerts, and work in literature. 

One of the newer practices em- 
bodied in the program is the giving of 
daily talks by the pupils. The five- 
minute daily talk period involves re- 
search for the children and practice in 
organization of material. A special 
interest report made by each pupil 
once each ‘semester provides a similar 
experience but involves greater in- 
dividual preparation. ‘They are by 
no means isolated from the rest of 
the school’s program and _ activities. 
Contacts with other children are con- 
stantly being made through play- 
ground. activities, club periods, orches- 
tra, gymnasium, choral groups, safety 
patrol, war salvage drives, selling of 
war stamps, and other general build- 
ing activities. 

Each child has an individual cum- 
ulative record, kept’ in an especially 
planned folder. The record is avail- 
able for the evaluation of progress 
from the pupil’s entrance into Major 
Work classes until he completes the 
twelfth grade. Objective evaluation is 
provided by standardized achievement 
tests. 

The administration has given spe- 
cial attention to the professional 
growth of the Major Work teacher. 
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The monthly staff meetings of Major 
Work teachers with the supervisor 
in charge are concerned with discus- 
sions of problems, formulation of 
philosophies, reviews of new text 
books, and exchange of experiences 
and ideas. .Specialists are invited to 
talk. 

The Major Work teacher commit- 
tees have prepared treatises on various 
phases of the Major Work program. 
In answer to many inquiries, the 
philosophy and specific aims and pur- 
poses of the Major Work program 
have been set down and mimeo- 
graphed for use. Also, a considerable 
library of enrichment units, which 
have been worked out in the class- 
room, has been accumulated. These 
units are a source of inspiration to 
the teachers in the field and especial- 
ly to new teachers entering Major 
Work classes. 

2. LOS ANGELES —.OPPORTUNITY A 
ROOMS: From an experimental start . 
in 1915-16 the classes for gifted chil- 
dren have progressed until there are 
21 classes enrolling 630 pupils in the 
elementary schools. Two junior high 
schools are included in the set-up. 
Any child rating mentally two years 
ahead of his chronological age is con- 
sidered eligible for a group intelligence 
test. Pupils who have an IQ of 125 
as a result of the group intelligence 
test are given a Stanford Binet. Some 
children with IQ’s under 125 showing 
marked success in academic work are 
admitted to these classes. 

A typical day in one of these classes 
proceeds as follows: a conference is 
held between pupils and_ teacher 
where plans for the day are made. 
These plans center around a major 
problem. At the close of the confer- 


*Hech, Arch O., Education of Exceptional 
Children, McGraw-Hill Company, 1940. 
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ence various students work on dif- 
ferent aspects of the unit of study. 
Usually half of the day is spent in 
this way. Besides this major prob- 
lem, clubs are organized, many lines 
of research are pursued, a modern 
language is studied, and special em- 
phasis is placed on literature. 


- 3. NEW YORK CITY—SPEYER SCHOOL: 
One of the most outstanding contribu- 
tions to this field of education was 
mace by the late Leta Hollingworth 
in her 1936-41 experiment at Speyer 
The school was established 
in answer to the challenge for special 
education for the gifted—the rapid 
learners who would he the leaders of 
tomorrow. A major purpose of the 
schocl was to develop a curriculum 
that would fit the needs of gifted 
pupils. 

The first step in locating pupils for 
these classes was the public announce- 
ment of the experiment: in Teachers 
Ccllege and through the press. Fol- 
lowing this step the actual selection 
began. Certain regulations were set 
up as guides, emong which were the 
following: children were to be chosen 
from all parts cf the city; those ad- 
mitted must have an IQ of 130 as de- 
termined by the Stanford-Binet test; 
all types of national groups were to 
be represented as far as possible; so- 
cial and physical qualifications were 
to be considered. Ninety rapid learn- 
ers enrolled during the experiment 
representing fifty-six different ele- 
mentary schools. Leta Hollingworth 
in the following statement gives the 
underlying social and _ educational 


Scheel. 


philosophy which influences the cur- 
riculum policy. 


The education given should be such as 
will function specifically and uniquely in 
their lives. It should afford them a rich 
background of ideas, in terms of which 
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they may perceive the significant features 
of their own times... The education of 
the best thinkers should be an education 
for initiative and originality. Effective 
originality depends, first of all, upon 
sound and exhaustive knowledge of what 
the course of preceding events has been. 
To take their unique places in civilized 
society, it would seem therefore, that 
the intellectually gifted need especially 
to know what the evolution of culture 
has been. And, since at eight or nine 
years of age they are not yet ready for 
specialization, what they need to know 
is the evolution of culture, as it has af- 
fected common things.’ 


Part of every school day was given 
over to the mastery of skills, and evi- 
dence is shown in the Final Report’ 
that the children in Public School 500 
qualified in the skill subjects while 
carrying on the enriched program. 
Fifty-six children from these classes 
are now in fourteen public and private 
high schools in the New York City 
area, and on the whole, have made a 
good adjustment in high school. 

The great work of Leta Holling- 
worth was terminated during this 
decade by her untimely death. A re- 
cently published biography reviews 
her many contributions.* 


OUTSTANDING STUDIES IN THE LAST 
DECADE ; 


The field of the gifted has been for- 
tunate indeed during the last decade 
to be aided by such outstanding pub- 
lications as Genetic Studies of Genius, 
Volume III; The Promise of Youth by 


* Hollingworth, Leta A., “An Enrichment 
Curriculum for Rapid Learners at Public 
School 500 Speyer School,” Teachers College 
Record, Vol. 39: 296-306, January, 1938. 


Final Report of the Public School 500 
(Speyer), 1941, Board of Education of City 
of New York, New York. 


‘Hollingworth, Henry, Leta Stetter Holling- 
worth, 1943, University of Nebraska Press, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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Burks, Jensen and Terman; Children 
Above 180 IQ by Leta Hollingworth; 
and Three Hundred Gifted Children 
by Merle Sumption. It was during 
the last decade, too, that the results 
of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection were 
made available to educators. 


POST WAR PERIOD 


The future calls for bold planning 
and action. The challenge is great. 
To this end, it is suggested that the 
following objectives receive a greater 
degree of emphasis: 

1. The assignment of more _ phy- 
chologists to the field of the gifted 
for testing and conference. 

2. Better opportunities for the dis- 
covering of special talents among the 
gifted and means whereby they can 
be developed. 

3. A clearing house for the ex- 
change of ideas where work for the 
gifted is established. 

4. More parent meetings with prin- 
cipals and supervisors to clarify the 
philosophy underlying the movement. 


VII. The Mentally Retarded 


5. More definite education for con- 
structive leadership through the train- 
ing of the gifted to be broadminded 
citizens imbued with the spirit of 
serving their country. | 

6. Developing to a greater degree, 


in the gifted child, the power to work 


independently, to plan, to execute, and 
to judge. 

7. A larger place to be given to 
vocational guidance so that every stu- 
dent becomes acquainted early with 
the general characteristics of the com- 
mon vocations. 

8. A closer articulation between 
the elementary and secondary schools 
in order that personality development 
of the child be continuous. 

9. Encouragement of more advisory 
groups of interested citizens to guide 
these students in their problems and 
plans for the future. 

10. Furthering of .scholarship op- 
portunities by colleges, foundations, 
and individuals so that these gifted 
pupils may not want for educational 
opportunities on the higher levels. 


Richard H. Hungerford and Louis E. Rosenzweig 


HE basic trends in the education of 

mentally retarded children during 
recent years are outlined in tabular 
form on the following page. We are 
concerned here primarily with some 
explanations of certain of the future 
trends outlined in the table. 


BASIC PHILOSOPHY 
The motivating factor behind special 
education for the retarded today is 
one of contribution to society rather 


than mere participation in society. 
Looking backward one can see that it 
first was necessary for the retarded 
to be given the right to exist in so- 
ciety. This later was modified con- 
siderably to include the right to par- 
ticipate. Today we are concerned with 
the question of preparing the child to 
make social contributions. The move- 
ment follows the pattern of growth 
for all minorities. It remains to be 
seen whether or not the final stage— 


@ RicHarD H. HunceERForp, director, and Louis E, ROsENZWwEIG, supervisor, Bureau of 
Children with Retarded Mental Development, Public Schools, New York City. 
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wherein the individual frees himself 
from his group and becomes aware of 
the ever-varying complexities of eth- 
ical culture, and intellectual minorities 
—can be attained by those who are 
intellectually limited. 


It,is certain that this broad objec- 
tive can never be known or atttained 
by cataloging the characteristics of 
individuals as they are. Instead, it 
will become increasingly necessary to 
consider, study, and understand in- 
dividuals from the standpoint of con- 
tribution potentialities and the pat- 
terns of growth whereby they have 
reached these potentialities. This new 
qualitative cataloging in turn will re- 
quire that each individual be studied 
over a long period, and, for an equal 
time, be prepared consciously for so- 
cial contribution. No other program 
of special education can have justifica- 
tion. 


DIFFERING PROGRAMS 


Available studies suggest that within 
the overview program for the retarded, 
there must be differentiated programs 
for the several particularized groups. 
Certain of these already have 
emerged: exogenous against endo- 
genous cases, glandular impairment 
against neuron deficiency. It is prob- 
able that we soon must recognize the 
difference between the parallel pat- 
tern of deficiency wherein the CA-IQ 
and the 


loosely-named plateau or arrested pat- 


variance remains constant, 


tern wherein deficiency does not ap- 
pear until the onset of puberty. More 
important perhaps will be the realiza- 
tion that certain retardates must have 
sheltered industry as well as sheltered 
education. 
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ADMINISTRATOR—SUPERVISOR 
SPECIALISTS 

In administration, in guidance and 
placement, and in field supervision an 
honest attempt has been made to carry 
out special education without trained 
central personnel. In every case fail- 
ure has resulted. Special education 
without the trained administrator— 
Supervisor is no more possible than 
special education without the special- 
ized teacher. The specialist must em- 
bark upon his particularized assign- 
ment with a wide background in gen- 
eral education; he must keep constant- 
ly before him an awareness of general 
social needs; he must utilize to the 
fullest the general field administrators 
and supervisors through whom special 
education must always work. The 
special supervisor, however, must as- 
sume responsibility for the overview 
planning, for the motivation of the 
program, for the continuous re-train- 
ing and revitalizing of the teachers. 
To do this we must have co-ordinate 
authority and responsibility with those 
in charge of other divisions. 


COMPLETE PROGRAM OF OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION NEEDED 

In 1931 the White House Conference 

enunciated a five-fold program of oc- 


- cupational education: 


1. OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION. An 
overview of the whole economic struc- 
ture and the relationships between the 
different types of work and the wel- 
fare of society as a whole. 

2. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. The meas- 
uring of individual qualifications 
against specific job requirements. 

3. VOCATIONAL TRAINING. Basic 
training, both manual and non-manual, 
in area skills. 

4. VOCATIONAL PLACEMENT. 
job placement. 


Actual 


PAL 


Period 
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BASIC TRENDS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 
OF THE RETARDED 


Basic Philosophy 


Trends 


1898- * 


1931 


1931- 


1944 


hi 


2. 


Je 


Custodial care. 


Right habits and at- 
titudes through aca- 
demic disciplines and 
generalized hand- 
work. 


Social participation 
in school, work, and 
living. 


. Provision for special classes in public schools. 
. Limitation of service to the educable retarded (the 


testing program). 


. Provision of the teacher-specialist (the teacher 


training program). 


. Provision for easy access to the services of the 


neurologist and visiting teacher. 


. Provision of a special method (the activity method, 


the elastic program, individual goals, achievement 
testing). 


1. Partial initiation of a program of occupational 


education 

a. Occupational information. 

b. Vocational guidance. 

ec. Vocational training (largely non-manual). 


. Provision for easy access to the internist. 
. Growth of the special method (the delayed aca- 


demic program, specialized reading for exogenous 
cases). 


. Refinement of the testing program to re-emphasize 


the importance of social maturity. 


. Provision for differentiated specialists for younger 


and older children. 
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future 


. Social contribution 
Pec possible through 
long-term planning 
and preparation. 


1. Study of the child from the standpoint of social 


contribution and growth patterns and the planning 
of differing programs therefrom. 


. Utilization of the services of specialist adminis- 

trator-supervisors in the building of complete pro- 

grams of special education. 

3. Completion of a full program of occupational 

education 

a. Re-training of teachers to enable them to give 
guidance, - 

b. Preparation of job analyses for low<zr-level jobs. 

. Preparation of specialized teaching materials. 

d. Giving intensified area training that is thorough- 
ly adapted to the needs and abilities of the 
retarded. 

e. Giving specialized job placement. 


QO 


f. Giving continuous follow-up services. 

g. Helping the public to understand and utilize the 
potentialities of the groups in varying degrees 
of employability. 


4, aes mete ee ee of effort with parallel agencies. 
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3. SOCIAL PLACEMENT. Adjustment 
on the job and in society for as long 
a period as might be needed. 

Any special education worthy of the 
name must assure the full program to 
all of its children. To do so all workers 
must face the fact of limitation in the 
children, accept responsibility for mak- 


VIII. Speech Defectives 


ing children aware of these limitations, 
do wearisome work in gathering in- 
formation about uninteresting jobs and 
adapting such material to the teaching 
of such information, and work in the 
full knowledge that there is no final 
individual happiness or adjustment 
without social contribution. 


D. W. Morris, Stanley S. Ainsworth, Miriam D. Pauls 


HE past decade has seen a growing 

appreciation of the function and 
purpose of speech correction, not only 
as an educational force, but also as a 
science. The field has expanded rapid- 
ly. From a mere handful of specialists 
ten years ago, there are now listed on 
the National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel five hundred 
ninety-five speech pathologists who are 
qualified to cope with the wide and 
diverse problems of the speech handi- 
capped. These specialists are serv- 
ing in college and university clinics, 
medical and hospital clinics, and in 
even greater number in our public 
school systems. The fact that increas- 
ing demands are being directed to the 


training centers:for competent thera- 


pists is an indication of the public 
recognition of the importance of speech 
correction programs. Such programs 
are no longer considered frills or fads, 
but are a basic part of the educa- 
tional scheme. 


VALUABLE RESEARCH 


Advances have been made, not only 
in the number and scope of thera- 


peutic programs, but what is equally 


important, in the painstaking research 
required to establish a sound speech 
science. The character of this research 
is highly indicative of the progress 
that has been made. An overview of 
the areas and types of investigation 
in each major division of speech dis- 
orders, and a consideration of the 
more pertinent effects of this research, 
point up the advances of the past 
ten years. 

In dealing with functional articula- 
tory problems, studies have been con- 
ducted in connection with kinesthesia, 
motor abilities, auditory memory span, 
and auditory discrimination of speech 
defectives and normals, the effect of 
maturation of speech, and the uses 
of palatography. Valuable contribu- 
tions have been made by the de- 
velopment of a wealth of drill and 
practice material for all age levels. 

Studies in voice science have pro- 
duced intelligent understanding of 
voice problems. Colleges and uni- 
versities are introducing courses in the 
scientific study of voice production. 
Motion pictures, x-rays, new strobo- 
scopic techniques, and cooperation of 
an enlightened medical profession 
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have removed much of the mystery 
regarding vocal function. Already 
these findings are affecting voice re- 
training. 

The etiology and character of stut- 
tering has been attacked from every 
conceivable . angle—neurological, bio- 
chemical, semantic, descriptive, psy- 
chological and _ physiological. Con- 
troversies over etiology have tended 
to become less severe. Basically, two 
important points of view are held. 
Tkose believing that stuttering is a 
symptom of dysphemia feel that the 
child who stutters is fundamentally 
different from the child with normal 
speech, probably along the lines of 
neuro-physiological and biochemical 
d-viations. Those believing that the 
stuttering child is essentially normal 
feel that stuttering speech is a nor- 
mal state in the maturation of the in- 
dividual, and that stuttering continues 
keyond this period of normalcy as a 
result of faulty habit formation due to 
the real or imagined attitudes of the 
people in the child’s environment. In 
prectice, many combine these views, 
<eware that if stuttering is a symptom, 
then both attitudes may be correct. 
Neurotic elements that are present 
may be related to the stuttering or 
may be merely coincidental. 

The present trend in etiological re- 
search is in the direction of a re- 
examination of the findings of the 
previous decade. In addition, there 


is a realization that more attention — 


must be given to the study of thera- 
peutic methods. A definite challenge 
presents itself in that there is still no 
generally applicable, well-rounded 


therapy backed by acceptable scien- 


tific data. 

Organic problems have received a 
large amount of attention... Children 
with cerebral palsy, cleft palate and 
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hare-lip, endocrine disturbances and 
dysphasia, continually have greater 
hope of reaching adequacy. Better 
surgical techniques and more adequate 
medicinal therapy have been de- 
veloped by the medical profession. 
There is. an increased realization of 
the need to have a specialist to do the 
speech rehabilitation after medical or 
surgical treatment is completed. 

Only in the last few years have 
those in speech correction begun to 
realize their close relationship to those 
dealing with other areas of childhood — 
disabilities. More and better methods © 
cf testing reveal a close connection hbe- 
tween hearing loss, visual deficiencies, 
reading retardation, psychological devi- 
ations, physiological abnormalities, and 
speech cisorders. 


BETTER TRAINING PROGRAMS 
The educational standards of the 
colleges and training © 
speech therapists have been raised and 
meade more uniform. The American 
Speech Correction Association hss 
dene much to set these standards by 
establishing carefully evaluated qual- 
ificaticns for the four levels of mem- 
bership in the association. It has also 
encouraged for all classroom teachers 
a broad general training in speech im- 
provement and in the understanding 
and treatment of minor speech defects. 
Interest has been stimulated to the 
point where we now have a great 
number of young clinicians trained 

specifically in speech pathology. 


universities . 


ENCOURAGING FUTURE 
The outlook for the future is highly 
encouraging. There are definite factors 
and trends which indicate future de- 
velopments and growth. Undoubtedly 
the increased attention being given to 
the war injured, with the complicated 
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treatment needed to rehabilitate the 
men with brain injuries and peripheral 
involvements of various types, will 
afford much insight into the prob- 
lems of children with similar impair- 
ments. We can be confident that the 
spectacular advances in electronics 
and kindred fields will yield practical 
therapeutic and research equipment. 
Such devices are needed to retrain 
and to investigate the speech of the 
handicapped. 

There is every reason to believe 
that there will be closer coordination 
between the fields of speech patho- 
logy and medicine. As the employ- 
ment of speech therapists in. medical 
clinics becomes more common, there 
will be a greater emphasis upon train- 
ing in the basic medical sciences. 

In recent years, many superior 
speech programs have developed on 
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the basis of a highly trained therapist 
acting in a supervisory capacity. Un- 
der such a program the treatment of 
minor disorders would be outlined and 
guided by the specialist, but actually 


carried out by the classroom teacher 


who would have a minimum amount 
of training. 

Close cooperation is indicated in 
aiding rehabilitation in schools for the 
feeble-minded, institutions for de- 
linqguents, homes for the mentally ill, 
end schools for the deaf and _ blind. 
For it is becoming more apparent that 
the adequate readjustment of the ex- 
ceptional child can be achieved only 
by the concerted effort of all areas of 
special education. As a part of this 
trend, speech correctionists are mak- 
ing their contributions to accelerate 
the program of help for the child who 
is different. ; 


‘THE development of programs for 
crippled children during the last 
decade is closely bound up with other 
kinds of special education. In many 
states programs for several types of 
exceptional children have developed 
under one law. Attempts at federal 
legislation have not asked for specific 
appropriations for specific disabilities. 
Special education aims at the special 
goal—that of equalizing educational 
opportunity for all children. 


Provisions for special facilities for. 


the education of crippled children 
have expanded side by side with the 
medical program on their behalf. 
There were more than three times as 
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many orthopedic surgeons just before 
the declaration of war than there were 
in 1923; almost twice as many as in 
1930. Similarly, the number of trained 
physiotherapists has _ tripled 
1930, en increase essential to the statf- 
ing of the therapeutic departments of 
the orthopedic schocls. The outbreak 
cf the war increased the demands for 
professional personnel 
creating a shortage which interested 
organizations immediately took steps 
to alleviate. 


since 


enormously, 


As we might expect, the number 
of crippled children enrolled in spe- 
cial schools or classes showed similar 


increases. Although accurate figures 
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do not exist, the most recent estimate 
places the number in excess of 25,000. 
There were less than half that number 
in 1930. The most recent data avail- 
able shows 21 states with legislation 
providing aids for the education of 
crippled children. Experience has 
shown that legislation to reimburse 
local boards for the annual excess 
cost of educating crippled children 
is a necessary stimulus to the estab- 
lishment of special classes within the 
communities. Although some states 
have extensive programs, facilities in 
others are almost wholly lacking; and 
unless there is federal encouragement 
in the form of grants-in-aid, such 
stimuli will probably be a very long 
time in coming. 


All of this seems to point up to the 
conclusion that special education is a 
recognized instrumentality to equal- 
ize educational opportunity among 
children of differing physical and 
mental capacities. The geographical 
equalization of that opportunity re- 
mains to be accomplished. federal 
aid to the states would undoubtedly 
do much to improve the situation, Of 
late years there has been considerable 
organized support for legislation pro- 
viding such aid. The Pepper-Boland 
bill has had the support of the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children 
and other interested organizations. Up 
to now the law has failed of passage, 
and the war may further delay con- 
sideration of the bill. 


Most of the money which would be 
provided under this plan would have 
to be matched by state appropriations. 
The plan provides that each state 
must submit to the United States 
Commissioner of Education for ap- 
proval a plan, which, among other 
things, will specify the state depart- 
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ment of education as the administra- 
tive agency and provide for a fair 
distribution of the funds to the rural 
and urban areas and among the vari- 
ous types of physical handicapped 
children. 


Since 1939 the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of La- 
bor has set aside some of the funds 
granted for crippled children under 
the Social Security Act for the de- 
velopment of state programs for chil- 
dren with rheumatic fever. In order 
to make as good use as possible of 
these limited funds, it was decided 
that they should be used only in 
those states and only in those areas 
within states, where a program of 
good and complete care of children 
with rheumatic fever could be pro- 
vided. The first state program was 
started in 1940 and at the present 
time 17 states have programs under 
way. An expenditure of about $350,- 
000 in federal funds will go into the 
project this year. 


Although the war has had an ex- 
pected effect in slowing down the ex- 
pansion of the program, curtailing it 
in some areas, we need not be dis- 
couraged in the progress shown in the 
last decade of peace. Expected war- 
time problems relating to transporta- 
tion, shortages of personnel, and dif- 
ficulties of replacing equipment made 
of critical materials have, in general, 
been satisfactorily solved, even though 
they may intensify as the war con- 
tinues. In the meantime we may have 


every reason to hope that the end of 


‘ the war will bring a brighter day and 


broader horizon of opportunity to all 
American children, crippled as well 


as normal. 
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